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ABSTRACT 

1 Established by the Alaska State Legislature on June 
9, 1972, the Alaska Native Language Center is responsible for: (1) 
studying languages native to Alaska; (2) developing literacy 
materials; (3) assisting in the translation of important documents; 
(4) providing for the development and dissemination of native 
literature; and (5) training Alaska native language speakers to work 
as^ teachers and; aides in bildngual classrooms. After one year of 
operation, the Center has helped make substantial gains in the status 
of mos^ of Alaska's native languages. This 1973 report reviews the 
Center's activities during its firs;t year of operation* The Center's 
activities cover: (1) organization — leadership, coordination*, 
promotion (state, national, international), proposal-writing, and 
fund-raising; (2) training— workshop \groups and individual 
instruction; (3) materials productions-archives; publication of 
books, and tape collection; and (U) scientific research and 
development — practical (immediate application) and academic 
(less-immediate application). The report also includes: (1) a brief 
discussion of Alaska's native languages and their present situation 
and (2) a list of books published by the Center during 1972-73. 
(NQ) 
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I. INTROiitCTION 




llic .\laska Nati\e Language Center of llie 
Uni\er.Nii) of Ala.ska has begun to meet a erucial cleinand. 
the demand of Alaska's naii\e people Ibr cukiiral c(iualily, 
lor the right and means to mainiain their own languages, 
the \er\' Ibundation of their culture and identity. 
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Already in one year the Center has helped make substantial 
gains in the status of most of Afaska's native languages, a 
priceless Heritage for all Alaskans, a unique and significant 
part of the heritage of all mankind. The Center was founded 
by an act of the Alaska State Legislature on June 9, 1972 SB 
+24. This report ;OYers the first year of activity of the 
Center, July 1. 1972 to June 30. 1973. 

The bill which established the Center gave it the following 
responsibilities: (1) study language^ native to Alaska; <2) 
develop literacy material's; (3) assist in the translation of 
important documents; (4) provide for the development and 
dissemination of native literature, and (5) train Alaska native 
language speakers to work as teachers and aides in bilingual 
classrooms.. This report is organized to show how the Center 
met these responsibilities.. However, the organization of the 
report differs slightly from the oi^^e implied by(l)-o) 
above. Development of literacy matlni^(2), and providing 
for the development and dissemination\)f Alaska native 
literature (4) are treated together aj^neVubject.: There is 
little demand so far for the translation oftrocuoient^into or 
out of Ahiska native languages; ageuc-itrvvishing w have 
documents translated have generally dX oe SQ .,,^ith the 
Center's help) at their own expense. However, in addition to 
the other major responsibihties assigned to the Center, it 
became obvious that there was great need also for another 
type of activity still directly in keeping with the intent of the 
bill.: that of providing leadership and coordination for Alaska 
native hmguage programs. The following section of this 
report includes a description of this work also, and 
accordingly follows this outline: 

1 . Organization 

a. Leadership, coordination, promotion Cstatc, 
' national, international) 

b, PropOi>al-\\riting and fund-raising 

2. Training 

n. Workshop groups 
b, IndiMdual instruction 

3 Matt'rials production 
a, Aiwiuvcs 

h Publication of books 
C'. 1 ape collection 

4 .Scientific roNcarch and de\el()|>«nent 

a. IVactiv'.jl ( immediate ai)p!ication) 

b. Ac<!dL'iHic ( k'sh miinetliiitc application) 
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II, DESCRIPTION 01' THt CENTER'S 
ACTIVITIES, 1972-73 

la. Leadership 

In addition to its statewide role in Alaska, ihe 
University of Alaska Native Language Center 
already nationally and internationally respected for 
its leadership in the development of Eskimo and 
Indian language programs. 

I. The Center's main and most obvious role of 
coordination and leadership is statewide. The 
Center has worked closely with virtualK all 
agencies and organizations actively involved in 
native language programs, for example ihe Bureau 
of Indian Affairs, Alaska State Operated School 
System, Summer Institute of Linguistics, Tanana 
Chiefs Conference, Aleut League, North Slope 
Borough, llingit-Haida, Hydaburg Public Schools. 
Kenai Borough School District, Alaska Native 
Education Board, Sheldon Jackson College. Alaska 
Methodist University. The general statevvide 
planning, and meeting practical and technical 
needs of these organizations for help with 
language programs, has been the major concem of 
the Center, which has held meetings and 
maintained constant communication for these 
purposes. 

The^ Center also functions in very close 
association with the University of -Mavka's 
academic program in Alaska Native Languages. 



The Director of the Center i>> also the Chairman of 
that Program. This program now oifer> majors in 
Eskimo and Indian languages at the University, 
niiie regular- course^i in ihoso languages, and 
conducts research in ihem. The University of 
Alaska offers more couiseb in native American 
languages than probably any other university and 
is a recognized leader in this academic tleld.: 

The Alaska Native Language Center is also a 
division of the University of .Alaska Center for 
Northern Educaliqn Research.. .As siich it avails 
itself of the administrative services of the director 
of that Center, Frank Darnell, and also of its fiscal 
and bookkeeping se,rvices. Even more importantly, 
it is brought into close association and beneficial 
interaction with the many other innovative 
educational programs of that Center. 
The Alaska Native Language Center has a position 
of leadership nationallv also. It coordinates much 
of its work with individuals and organizations in 
other states concerned with Indian languages, as 
the Niavajo Reading Study prbject at the 
U:.iversity of New Mexico, and the Center for 
Applied Linguistics in Washington, D.C. (an 
advisor to the Bl.A on language policy),. At the 
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l;i^u»fu UTsi \a\io\u\ \\aI\m\ Bilingual Klucalion 
(\>nrcr::-:.\.' ui \ilnaii:caiuc. New Mexico fMjrch 
1 v22. tiio Alaska deL*i:ation muoduced a 

K'No!uiii>n to urge federal lJgi5»lation Mmifar to 
\ljsk.i*;» I'or Indian Lantriiauev Ihe resolution was 
adc»pc:rd unanimously b\ ih-j ooniiress of o\er 350 
Indian^ from other states. 

In keeping with the national and international 
significance of the Center's work, in 1973-74 there 
Will bw^ indniduals visiting Alaska who will both 
m.ike an important ^contribution here and also 
karn nrucli of value to take back home; a Navajo 
teaclier at Rough Rock who has been in bih'ngual 
education there since the beginning of 1966. 
poNi-di.'Cioral linguists from the University of New 
Mexico and Irom Massachusetts Institute of 
Icchmioj). both on fellowships from the 
tsationjl Endowment for the Humanities to study 
.\ti)ab^skan and help in programs here, and a 
bilingual education curriculum planner from 
Yellow knife. 

Al the international le\el the Center maintains 
contact with mdividuals and organizations in all 
other countries with Eskimo. Aleut and Indian 
populauons. The director maintains frequent 
Vcorresrondence and exchange of materials with 
GreenLnd,^ with Canada.^ and the USSR.^ These 
excharges ha\e had a muUiall\ encouraging and 
stimuLting effect, and promise soon to extend to 
extchapje \i>its of personnel as well, Elaine Ramos 



repiesented the Center at an Indian language 
conference in \'ictoria. BC.. March 14-16. 1973. 
A result of il^e exclidnee a'read\ is the legislation 
that may soon be proposed in the British Columbia 
Parliament on behalf of the British Cclunibia 
Indian langw.Jgc^ l^^pl:ed b\ and modeled after the 
.Alaska legislation 

International visits were also made under 
Center auspices by Haidas to Masset and Tlingits 
to the Yukon, just across the Canadian border. 
These \isiis included exchange of tape-recordings 
in Tlingit and Haida and greatly strengthened the 
ailtural coirmunities of these peoples. 



1 Mtmhrut for Gr0rind.,I"JUia tor Ukimohgt. Vnhersity of 
Copenhagen 

2 Dcpartmtnt -jt InJun Affairs and Sorthern Development. 
Direction Geru'rzleJu ^'Ounm- Quebec Memorial L'nitersityat St. 
Johns. laul i'niiers:t\, O-taw-a Lmverstty. Eskimo language 
School at Ranki't Inkt.lnutt Tspinsar of Canada, the Ohlcte Order 
of he Roman Csthohc ChurJi at Chmto and Ottawa, Ooiernment 
of the .\ortl:,vest Territones at Yelh\fkntfe, Yukon i\atne 
Brotherhood, Imxenin of I :c tone. British Cohimhia Provincicl 
Archives and Bntnh Cofumbj lndia*i Lang:iiage Project at Victors 

^ Gertsen Pc-Jir :uut end In:" tut Yszyko^naniya of the L niversiry 
of LenmgraJ. Interncfona! 3ook Exchange of Lenin Library at 
Moscow. G \ Met.oxshchikov, l A.X akhtin, K. S. Scrgeevc. 
h 5 Rithtso\a znd others 
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lb. Proposal-vvritiiia J»nd tuiul-raising 
An extremely important function of the Center in its 
leadership role, though not one which is specifically 
mentioned in the legislation, is that of writing 
proposals and finding further financial support for 
native language programs m Alaska. 

One of the Center*s first acts, in July 1972, was 
the hiring of a Title I writer, who$e proposal resulted 
in a grant of S86,000 for bilingual programs in State 
Operated Schools in the Koyukon Language in 
Kaltag. Nulato, Koyukuk. Huslia. and Allakaket, 

At the end of the year the Center achieved an even 
greater succ*ess by writing a proposal which brought 
S200.000 of the National Indian Education Act funds 
to Alaska for bilingual education, a sum equal to the 
state appropriation for the Center itself, incidentally. 
This proposal, submitted by the Alaska Native 
Education Board, was the only successful one in 
Alaska for the National Indian Education Act Section' 
B funds. These totalled only S5.7 million for the 
entire nation, for which 585 million worth of 
proposals had to compete. The Center financed the 
village meetings, the coordination, and the writing of 
this proposal, submitted by the Alaska Native 
Education Board, which has made possible bilingual 
education for 1973-74 in si.\ languages and eight 
locations: at Port Graham and English Bay 



(Sugcestun Aleut). Tctlin (Upper Tanana 
Athabaskan), Venetie (Kutchin Athabaskan), Huslia 
(Koyukon Athabaskan). Barrow (Inupiaq), Savoonga 
and Gambell (Siberian Eskimo). 

The Alaska Native Language Center provided the 
background technical work on the development, by 
Jeff Leer, of a practical alphabet for the Sugcestun 
Aleut language at Port Graham and English Bay and 
also the support for the writing and presentation of a 
proposal for Johnson-O'Malley funds for a Sugcestun 
language center at Port Graham. This proposal was 
funded for S40,000. 

. A fourth sugptemental funding of Indian 
Language programs in Alaska ' resulted from the 
•Center's work, though somewhat less directly. The 
Hydaburg Haida Language Society, organized and 
supported by the Center, succeeded with a proposal 
of its own, receiving S2?,000 in Johnson-O'Malley 
funds for a language program in 1973-74. 

The Center has thus raised about S348,(X)0 in 
supplementary funds for Alaska native language 
programs during it^ first year of operation, nearly 
twice the amount of the appropriation for the Center 
itself. 
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2a. Training prograniv group workshops , , • . 

•Ihe second mtuor responMbility of the Ce^.tcr is to .train native speakers to read, write, study and cultivate, 
and teach their languages. This training activity was carried on in workshop groups and in individual instruction. 

The Center held the following workshops; 



- 

Date 




Place 


Average Number 
Leader Attendance 


July- Aug. 1972 


Haida 


Ketchikan 


J» Osteen 


20 


August 1972 


Siberian Eskimo 


Savoonga 


Krauss 


15 


August 1972 


Koyukon Athabaskan 


Fairbanks 


D. Henry 


5 


Nov,-Dec. 1972 


Aleut 


Fairbanks 


IvrniK^ McRoV 


3 


Jan. 1973 


Haida 


Hydaburg 


Krauss 


20 


Feb. 1973 


Siberian Eskimo 


Anchorage 


Krauss, Leer 


5 


Feb. 1973 


Haida 


Fairbanks 


Krauss, Natkong, McRoy 


8 


Apr. 1973 


Haida 


Craig 


Natkong 


10 


Oct. 1973 


Tlingit 


Yakutat 


Dauenhauer, Florendo 


5 


June 1973 


Tlingit. Haida 


Sitka 


(In cooperation with 
Sheldon Jackson College) 


36 


May 1973 


Haida 


Seattle 


Natkong 


25 
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Ihcsc ^\or^^lu^['^ uiricd ni Icnyih from three dvixs 
to six weeks, arul in inlcn>i\!lyy the shorter ones 
usiully Luting all day. *Ihe purpose of these 
workshop^ wa^ to eneouiage the maintenance of the 
language and to teach hteraey and teaching 
technique^. Ml those who attended were 
strengthened in their resolve and ability to niaiaiam 
their language. Many of thej^e people ha\e now 
become the local leaders in their language programs 
and in turn are begmning to teach others. A good 
example of such success is Charles Natkong, Jr... of 
Hydaburg. Natkcuig quickly learned to read and write 
Haida at the H>daburg workshop in January, He then 
helped organize the Hydaburg Language Society, and, 
ser\ing as its piesident. held twice-weekly classes in 
Haida literacy throughouf the spring at Hydaburg. 
These classes were well attended and stimulated a 
strong revival of interest in Haida culture there. Part 
of that group made a very successful visit to Masset.^ 
B.C.: in May, and also worked with the Hydaburg 
Public School svstem in its successful' proposal for 
S22.000 to carry on its language program in the 
schools in l^>73-74. At the same time the Ke<|chikan 
Haida Language Society, under the leadership of 



Robert Togo. Krnia Lawrence, and Vesta Johnson, 
has maintained Haida htcrac> classes taugl|t by Mrs. 
Lawrence m Ketchikan, also as an outfirowth of thetie 
workshops. 

At the November Aleut language workshop in 
Fairbanks, three Aleuts. Moses Dirks. Nadesta Golley 
and the late .\nfesia Shapsnikoff, advanced their 
literacy skills in the new Roman alphabet and also 
their traditional Cyrillic alphabet. The deathof Anfesia 
Shapsnikoff in 1973 was a loss to all the Aleut 
people. Dirks and Golley are now the teachers in the 
State-Operated Atka School bilingual program, Atka 
is now the only place in the world where school-age 
children speak Aleut. The success of the Atka 




pruirain l^ ciilical toi tik- survi\al ol' i\w Aleut 
Lngviai-J. The Center and State-Operated Schools 
:uvc eoIbborateJ \ery welt in giving Atka the best 
po^^ible bilingual program 

\t the AugUNt Savoonga workshop a fair number 
or to^snvpeople learned to read the new books in 
their Eskimo language; aide^ in ihe Gambell and 
Savoonga schools became highlv^roficient in reading 
and writing their language, and have since taken the 
leader>hip in the local school biHngual education 
program. 

Center personnel have also taken a key consultant 
role in workshops held by other agencies in other 
languages Yupik and especially Inupiaq Eskimo, in 
workshops held especialK b\ State-Operated Schools 
(Fairbanks. November 1972: Anchorage. June 1973). 



2b. Training programs: Individual instruction 
In addition to group workshops, the Center personnel 
have afso given individual instruction in literacy and 
native language linguistics. For example. Krauss and 
\lcRoy at Fairbanks taught Atkan Aleut literacy to 
Sally Snigarofr; first Atkan to attend the University 
of Alaska. She then wrote and published a^sicory in 
her native language, Haniaa Hlax Aasal Isugix . This 
was the first Aleut book pubHshed in 70 years. Miss 
Snisaroff is now' back at Atka helping with the 
bilingual program there. Others who 4iave learned 
literacy in their native language ui individual 
instruction in Fairbanks are J. Fawcett (Tlingit). E.^ 
Lawrence (Haida). P. Carlo (Koyukon). R. Ridlev 
(Han), M.Charley (Tanacross Athabaskan). M. Hao, 
E. Apatiki (Siberian Eskimo); in Anchorage D.Tabios 
and S. Tanape (Sugcestun Aleut): and in Sitka. V. 
Dominicks (Tlingit). Many of these individuals also 
are already taking a leadership role in their growing 
language movements. Staffing the native language 
programs in village schools with adequately trained 
persoimel is an enormous challenge. The Center 
together with the other agencies now responsible for 
training such teachers and writers (primarily in Yupik 
and. State-Operated Inupiaq and Athabaskan 
programs) is working hard to meet the demand for 
such trained personnel. 
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3. LUera' ure :ijul nmteri.ils development 
It is liic f hilosopliv ot* ihc Ccnier and of ihc 
lcgi^Klf^o^ v. htch e-I.^^ll^hed it that literacy and 
written nuteriaK iii; i languavie ure of prime 
impoPtance in iIk udjpUition of that language to 
modern ^ondiijon> tur ^arviv.t! 

Aceordiniilv an-'^iher nuijur acti\ity of the Alaska 
NaBve" DiTiguaue Center ha> been the collection of 
materials ajrraJy wriiieii in these langiuues and the 
writing of nev. mntfiriu^ in them, and the distribution 
of these materiaK so tb^l they may be accie^sible to 
the people who can bj>t a^e them. / 

Another mean- of preserving records of these 
: language^ and their hreracy and cultural heritage is in 
tape-recorded materials m addition tc^and as a source 
for wNtien materijls Tlie Center's s^sorship of 
tape-recording projCv-ts. therefore, wjjl also be 
discussed in this section 

3a, Archival materials 

The director of the Cen:er has made extensive^efforts 
to collect copies.^ usiiilly by Xerox, of all the 
surprising!} \ast amount's of documents of or in- 
Alaska native lang.iages Only a tiny proportion of 
this i$ puhhshed in books. Most of it is in manuscripts 
in various public a::d private collections' the Library 
of Cong^e^s Manuscript Division (Aleut. Sugcestun 
Aleut, Vupik.: Tiingit).^ the National Anthropological 
Archives (almost ::11 Alaskan languages), the Jesuit 
archives at Gonzaga (Koyukon Athabaskan, Yupik 
and Inupjaq). the Bancroft Librarv (Tlingit; Ahtena). 
the American Philosophical Society (Haida, Tlingit, 
Athabaskan. Eskimo), the New York Public Librar>' 
(Aleut.- Siberi.in Eskm^o). Peabody Museum Library. 
Harvard f Aleut). University of Washington Library 
(Aleut. Inupiaq. Tiingit, Haida). Ottawa Oblate 
Archives f Xthaba^kan). Briti^h Columbia Provincial / 
Archives (Haida. TImgit). Lenin Library,' Moscow 
(Siberian Eskir.o-, Meut). and several other 
collection's in priv^^unds. B> now most of these 
materials have bt^en located, permission to copy ha^^ 
been granted or purch^ised.. and Xerox copies have 
been made. The> are kept in the Center's library in 
Fairbanks liiey con>l^^ of v^ordli^lb or dictionaries, 
grammars, 'iiui tc\iN r>onelimesof native n^ihsand 
tiaditions. hut mou o:ijn Christian matciial). I hose 
items vi the mo>i iinrTedi.ite^ mteresf and use to 
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r.,ilt\c pcv)plc iKi\c ahcjdy been further copied :ukI 
JiNinbuleci to the appropriate people. Outstanding 
v*\atr!p!es ^re oi Meut myths collected by JocheUon 
in hMO <Nev. York Public^ Library), copied for the 
Meut League. J, E. Ransonr^ transcript of the 
original, since lost, of Afenovin Ermcloffs Aleut 
narrative of the controversial wreck of the ''Umnak 
Nati\e'' 1934. also copied for the Aleut League: 
Salomaio\'s \ikan Gospels of Mark, Luke and John, 
from before 1^61 f Library of Congress), copied for 
:he peopl. of \tka: Fr. Jetie's vast and exquisite 
3,000-page Koxukon Athabaskan dictionary » before 
1927 (Gorzaga archi\eb)v copied for native Koyukon 
>cholars. the unpublished Haida typescript of 
Suaaton*s Skidegate texts. 1901 (American Philo- 
sophical Sociei> copied for the Hydaburg and 
Canadian HauLs. Samples from the Jette' koyukon 
Jiciioriar\ and Salamatov's .-\ikan Gospels are 
included as illustrations in this report. 

The Soviet Siberian Eskimo materials are a case 
^part. According to its policy that all peoples, no 
matter how small, have the right to at least an 
elenientar\ education in their own language,^ the 
Soviet Union began bilingual education in 1932 for 
:he 1,000 Eskimos who live in Siberia. Since 1932 
jibout 75 books ha\c been printed in that language. 
rhe\ are of great interest to Alaskans, especially 
because the language of St. Lawrence Island is 
\irtually identical with the Siberian Eskimo of these 
-ooks. Th^se are sJioolbooks of considerable variety: 
primers, readers, grammars, literature (traditional, 
technical, and communist), even first- ' and 
^econd-gr^Je math books in Eskimo. They were 
printed in runs of a few hundred only, and are 
\ir:uall\ ^11 completely anobtainable outside the 
Soviet Lr.ion. Through long negotiation with Soviet 
colleagues and authorities, the Center has succeeded 
m obtaining Kiicrofilnis of most of these books. 
Xerox prirJioiitN of these, bound as books, have been 
sent to G^m^ell and Sa\oonga and N'onie. where 
<n:\c Si L^v.rence Islanders are learning to read them 

• tiie alp!ut*:^et of these booCs* was on a Roman base 

• ^"2-3(K ,'.nd Nir.ce 1937 on a Cyrillic base) In spite 
l' tljcir ob\ lulls un^ultabilit^ for u,se in Alaska 

>vhoo]s. the> are of yieat interest both 
-::ctl':odoloiJicaP\ and for the glimpses they pro\idc 
V.e St. L:v.i;rjj Isiandcfs on the life ol thei* 
relatives i') com 'lunist Sibcna. Scc^ ihc^ illuslr.itious ot ^ 
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3b. Books published 

During the first year of itb exi^teiKC. the CenuT 
published over forty books in six different Alu^ka 
native lan^iuaires' 15 books \u Siberian Yupik. '.written 
mainly by Vera Oo\i Kaneshiro and Linda Wonikon 
Badten and Edna Apatiki of St. Lav.rence Island 12 
books in Inupiaq Eskimo, written niuinl> b\ Edna 
MacLeui.. Martha Aiken. James Naeeak. Alice 
Hopson. Katherine Itta. and Nita Sheldon. 6 books in 
Tlingit. written or transcribed nuinh b\ Nora 
Florendo and Richard Dauenhauer. 5 books in HaiJa. 
transcribed by Charles Natkong arid Erma Lawrence; 
5 books in Sugceslun Aleut by berenty Tabios. and 
one book in Atkan Aleut by Sally Snigaroff. the tlrst 
production in Aleut in 70 years, as mentioned above. 
In that vein, the Sugcestun Aleut books were the tlrst 
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printed m that lanai:.iiie in 1 25 \ oars, since the Gospel 
of Matthew in 184S: and those in Haida \sere the first • 
since Sw union's texts, transcribed in 1901 The year 
1972 represents a spectacular increase in publishing in 
Alaska native languages, and a beginning -of a new. 
future foi them. .Appended as Section IV of this 
report is a complete listing of the titles published or 
in press by the Center as of June 30. 1973. 

Some of the new Siberian Eskimo. Sugcestun 
Aleut, and Inupiaq Eskimo books are adaptations of 
the pioneering Yupik Eskimo books published by the 
Eskimo language workshop at the University of 
Alaska, but many" of the books in these languages. 
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:md all of the buuk}> in the re^i. are either oriszinal 
cumpositions by native writers or transcriptions b\ 
native writers from tape recordings of 
tradition-bearing o!der speakers of the language. Thev 
range broidl> in le\el from fir^t grade to adult, and 
are designed primarily for use in village schools, lo 
which thev are usually directly distributed.: There are 
even two books on counting and elementarv' 
arithmetic, note in section IV. nos. 31 (h.upiaq) and 
41 (Tlingii). The large variety alread: produced in 
Siberian Yupik includes a book of Eskimo recipes 
(no. 21) and an account of a St. Lawrence Islander's 
visit to comr?Aini>t Siberia (no. 17). Most of the 
books are illustrated with drawings by native artists. 



Included in the report is a photograph of of 
these books. Section IV of this report list. . viks 
published by the Center in 1972-73. 

In addition to those titles already produced or in 
press, a large number are in manuscript and are 
forthcoming in the near future.. This includes at least 
five more titles in each of Siberian Eskimo, Inupiaq, 
Sugcestun Aleut and Tlingit, and also six in Kutchin 
.Athabaskan. Also already forthcoming are further 
lessons of the Tlingit teaching grammar by 
Dauenhauer, a large Tlingit verb dictionary by Naish 
and Story, and a Haida noun dictionary by the 
Ketchikan and Hydaburg Haida language societies. 
Publication in Alaska native languages promises to 
increase its pace of productivity even beyond that of 
this remarkable first year. 
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3c\ Tape collection 

lapc collcctuii: and safckcpiii^ also been an 
important part o! tlie Center's nialcrul program. I he 
Center has subsidized with fundm*;. tnpes and or 
recorders tlie following persons who h.i\e made tape 
Lollectioii5>: Vesta Johnson of Ketciukan and Vioi.i 
Lockhart of Hydaburg (Ilaida): Nora FlorendoJohn 
Fawcett, Andrew Hope (IHniiit). Michael Krauss. 
Karen McPherson. Jeff Leer (to record supplementary 
tcxtSpfrom the last Eyak storvteller. Anna Nelson 
Harr\); Karen McPherson and Katin Alexander 
(various Athabaskau languages Kutcain. Koyukon. 
Holikachuk, Ingalik. Han, Central Tanana. and the 
near-€xtinct Xanana dialects of Chena and Salcha). 
Vera Oovi and others (Siberian Eskimo); James 
Nageak, Nita Sheldon and others (Inupiaq Eskimo), 
Anfesia ^hapsnikoff and Sally Snigaroff (Aleut). All 
of these nkiterials are being catalogued and stored for 
posterity, and some are already being transcribed for 
future publication. 

4. Scientific study 

The scientiTic work on Alaska native languages at the 
University was begun by Michael Krauss in 1960, long 
before the establishment of the Center, It was this 
scientific research which developed the technical basis 
for the work of the Center.. Krauss studied the sound 
systems and grammars of .Athabaskan and Eyak 
during the period 196M968.. During this same period 
Summer Institute of Linguistics \^orivrs developed 
writing systems for Koyukon, Kutchin, Upper 
Xanana, and Upper Kuskokwim Athabaskan, and 



Naish and Story dc\ eloped a wiiling >)>stem for 
Tlinuil Also during lius pciiod. Krauss. Reed. 
Mi>aoka, Afcan and leeluk developed a writing 
system for Yupik Eskimo.: numencaiiy Alaska's most 
important native taneuage b> far wiih about 15.00()^ 
speakers, includmg most school children. Xhe 
development at the L'niversitv of an optimal writing 
system for the language, fully ^ound scientifically yet 
maximally practical in requiring no non-standard type 
symbols, made possible the production of 
schoolbooks in this language h\ |<^}69. and in 1970 
the first .Alaska bilingual eduction program began in 
four Yupik schools. The dramatic popular success of 
this program gave impetus to the change in thinking 
on the part of both whites and natives alike on the 
worth and future of \laska native languages. Xhis was 
the first major breakthrough in school language 
policies leading to the bilingual education legislatioi: 
in 1972. 

In 1971 and 1972 Krauss, Leer and other linguists 
continued their work on .Alaska native writing 
systems, making improvements in various .Athabaskan 
systems, Xlingit, Inupiaq. and Yupik. and developing 
a completely new system for St. Lawrence Island., In 
1972-73 they developed a completely new system for 
Haida and for Sugcestun Aleut, and a Rpman system 
for .Atkan and Eastern Aleut, 

Xhis scientific work, begun before the 
establishment of the Center, and now continued by 
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the (cntci, has laid the csNontKil tccijiiicdl 
grouiulwork upon uhich iKitiv:; lirjratiiros and 
pedagogy can be based, liy now bcicntifically sount' 
and >et a(t>a optimally practical writing systems are 
well cstabli:>hcd forniObt of Alaska's native languages. 
The ma/br exceptions are topper Ri\er i.\htena) and 
Cook (niet (Tanaina) Athabaskan, and rNimshian. 
which still require some research! before definitive 
writing systems can be established. It is e.\pectcd that 
this work will be done in 1973-74.: 

The practical scientific work most needed once a 
' . phonological analysis is made and an orthography is 
established, is the research for find the compiling of 
dictionaries and grammars. Native speakers 
themselves are being trained to do as much as possible 
of this woik. Dictionary work is proceeding on 
Tlingit. Haida, Sugcestun Aleut, Yupik. Inupiaq and 
Koyukon, with some publications already 
forthcoming. Grammars are still more difficult. 
About 10 chapters of a Tlingit teaching grammar have 
been written, and six published.. Many years of 
professional linguistic work have been done on 
certain languages, before the establishment of the 
Center, which will soon lead to the publication of 
scientific grammars and large dictionaries* of E>ak by 
Krauss; Tlingit by Naish. Story, Leer; Atkan .Aleut by 
Bergsland; Yupik Eskimo by Reed. Miyaoka, 
Jacobson, and Afcan, Sugcestun Aleut b> Leer. It is 
hoped that this work will be continued, and in future 
phases of the development of Alaska native languages, 
full grammars and dictionaries of them all can be 
provided, and this with a maximum role taken by the 
native speakers themselves as linguists. The initial 
scientific work for the establishment of literacy is by 
now mostly complete. In future years the scientific 
work of the Center can concentrate on this phase. 

In addition to the scientific research of direct 
benefit and usefulness to the native communities, 
work on certain nearly extinct but scientifically 



extremely important Alaskan languages was al50 
continued- Kraus>, sp;nt sjven professional ye»:rs 
studying the Eyak language of the Cord ova-Yakut at 
area, which now has only three speakers surviving. In 
\^n3, he collected supplementary texts from Anna 
Nelson Harry of Yakutat.^ as mentioned before. In 
1973 Krauss and Leer also made a special study of 
the Tongass Tlingit dialect of Mr» and Mrs. Frank 
Williams of Ketchikan, who are virtually the only 
speakers of this dialect left. This dialect is of the 
utmost importance for an understanding of certain 
aspects of the Tlingit grammar, as it has preserved 
certain crucially archaic sound features of the 
language, which have been lost in all other Tlingit. 
Some day the Tlingit people as a whole and all 
students of Tlingit will be grateful that a record of 
this form of the language has Wen preserved.. In the 
same way. all those who care abo.ut Athabaskan will 
appreciate the priceless insight th^t the distantly 
related Eyak language can provii^e through the 
thorough study made of it before it became extinct.. 

Fortunately, however, only a very few of Alaska's 
native languages are on the very verge of extinction. 
Many, though seemingly moribund, have at least tim.e 
for a revival; still others are at the borderline of 
viability, and some are still in 'a state of great 
viability.^ It is therefore a happy prospect to hope for 
that the scientific work of the Center can be in the 
future more to help living languages to survive than 
simply to make a permanent record of dying 
languages before they are lost to humanity forever. 
Alaska will not now allow its own languages to die. 
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in ALASKA'S NATIVE LANGUAGES AND 
' THEIR PRESENT SITUATION 

Alaska's native languages are of two main l.nguUiic 
types, (U the Eskimo^ language tam.ly and C) 
the Indian languages. 

1 Eskimo and Aleut 

( ) The Eskimo and Aleut languages are tsvo 
branches of one family- Aleutian Aleut .s very 
Sn t y related to Eskimo and not at all intelhg.ble 
with it Aleutian Aleut is one language with some 
li'lctal differences. Atka especially stanc^n 
somewhat apart. The Eskimo languages are all Jose y 
Xed. but there are four different, that .mutually 
unintelligible. Eskimo languages in Ala^a^ ( U 
InuDiao (from Unalakleet north mto Canada and 
Snd K (2, Cent-1 Alaskan ^ 
Kuskokwim Deltas, and Bristol Bay) ^ 
YuDik (St. Lawrence Island, same as Siberian), ana 
Spac fic Gulf YuEik or Sugcestun "Aleut" <Pnnce 
Vi lSrlo^.^rd Kodiak Island. 

! 'r Peninsul'a to Naknek). This fourth is popularly 
considered Aleut also, even though .t ^^^J^^^^ 
lanouage and these people constitute about 4.000 ot 
rdoOO natives who are called Aleuts in the cen^. 

The Aleutian .Aleuts themselves -UT^be o" y 
2 000, buTH^iiTlanguage is spoken now by far fevve 
even only about 700 people, nearly all of he older 
rnerations. Only in Atka are the schoolchildren now 
abHo speak Aleut. There was once widespread 
lUeracv in Aleut, in an excellent alphabet devised by 
Tru's:! Bishop Veniaminov. P-ud hent^ge 
nf literacy was severely discouraged and siippressea 
by he American schools. The last Aleut book was 
oLted in 1903 and the last Aleut school was closed 
ri912 This "dark age" of Aleut '.istory fmally 
came to an end in 1972.. 

The Eskimo languages have ; Y,!n k " 

except T^gcestun Aleut (Pacific Gult ^upik^ 
On.y in English Bay are the schoolchildren s il 
Generally able to speak Sugccstun: everywhere d>e 



only the older generations can now speak i . tlu^ 
?ewer than 1 .000 of these 4.000 people who also call 
themselves Aleuts can speak their language.- 

central Yu£ik is numerically f 
nativTuTnguage; of 17.000 probably 1^.000 speak 
" language still, including all the children of many 
vill.aes In some places, such as Bethel and 

have lost the language. 

TlVe Siberian YuEik of Gambell and Savoonga on 
St LawTii^^IsI^is also still very vigorously 
L-ntained. all 800 islanders speaking the language 
well, and another 200 also now living ^o""^; 

.Ini^ Eskimo has been deeply eroded. however_ 
Of ifoScTBiainos living in Alaska north of 
Unalakleet perhaps only 6.000 now speak the 
^nguao^^ E^ in the Seward Peninsula area and 

in Korzebue the youth no longer can speak Inupiaq. 
Ba^ow is the o^y large setUement where many o 
the schoolchildren speak Inup.aq., The rtai 
trongholds of the language are now f upper Kobuk 
V llaizes of Ambler. Shungnak and Kobuk. and the 
N^^op^illag^s of Wainwright and Anaktuvuk 

'"special efforts have been "-de by the Center to 
devebp materials and a program in English Bay whe 
schoolchildren still speak Sugcestun^^ For St- Lawrence 
Kland extensive work has also been done by the 
ctnter For Inupiaq the Center has also produced 
^ome materials, but for Inupiaq and especally Yup 
here are State- and Bureau ot Indian 
Affa rs-supported bilingual teaching and materials 
J V opment programs, which have fortunately 
shouts primary responsibility for these languages. 
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2. The Iiuliaa Laivj-uages of Alaska 
'Ihc Indian language^ of Alaska fire 'Isiinsliian, Haida. 
llintiil. h\ak. and tlv» Athaba skan language family, 
'Ala,sk.t^ one rbiinshian town. Metlakatla. 
represents an immigration in the 1870'> from Canada, 
where most Tsimshiani:) remain. Tsimshian \b 
completeK different from any other language. In 
Metlakatia onh people over 40 or 50 can speak their 
language, thus on!> about 150 of 1 .000 Tsimshians, 
So far no language program has begun in Metlakatia.. 
but the T^mshians and State-Operated Schools are 
trying to plan one for 1973-74.. 

The other .\laska Indian languages (Haida, Tlingit.^ 
F.>ak and the Achabaskan family) are sometimes 
grouped together by some linguists under the n-ame 
**Na-Uene." The relationships are very much obscured 
by time, however. 

There is hardly any resemblance between Haida 
and any other language. Though some claim it may be 
related to Tlingit in the distant past, Haida has behind 
it a completely separate development and 
independent history of probably 10,000 years. 

There are some deep gramm^itical resemblances 
between Tlingit and Athabaskan-Eyak, but these are 
also very ancient, so Tlingit too stands apart for 
several thousands of >ears. 

Fyak is dista»Vtly related to the great Athabaskan 
family as a whole, as one branch of the two-branch 
Athabaskan-F>ak language family. There are now 



only three speakers of E;>ak ab against about 1%.000 
people who spjak the many .Athabaskan languages. 
Eyak is completely separate from Athabaskan but 
refated to it: Eyak is finguisticuny as close to ?Cavajo. 
for ini>tance. a^ it is to itb clo>est Athabaskan 
neighbor, the Ahtena of Copper River.: It was 
probably spoken on the coast between Copper River 
Delta and Yakuiat Bay for over 3,500 years. 

Of the 190.000 people who speak Athabaskan . 
about 165,000 are Navajos and Apaches^ and about 
22,000 are speakers of various Athabaskan languages 
in, Canada. Interior Alaska is the original homeland of 
all the Athabaskans. who expanded into Canada and 
the Southwest over the last 2.500 years. There are 
about ten different .Athabaskap languages in Alaska, 
that is languages that are different enough to qualify 
by our ordinary European standards as separate 
languages, requiring separate books and writing 
systems. One of these Athabaskan languages is in the 
Copper River area, another is in the Cook Inlet area, 
but eight are in the Tanana Chiefs area.> 

All the Indian languages of Alaska have suffered 
greatly. Eyak is already nearly extinct, with three 
speakers of about 20 people who might be considered 
Eyaks, Of 500 Haidas in Alaska, there are only about 
100 fluent speakers, almost all over 45 » Of about 
9,000 Tlingits in Alaska, most* speakers are also over 
45. Only in Angoon are there many speakers under 
25. or any at all under 20. But there are virtually no 
schoolchildren anywhere now speaking Tlingit. and 
the total number of fluent speakers of the language 
may be by now under 2.000, As mentioned in the 
preceding section, there are now writing systems for 
Tlingit and Haida; the Center has made considerable 
effort to help ;he Tlingit and Haida people in their 
determined efforts to keep their language. 
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"^^ laiv-ui igos jiv mostly in the same 

>!tuation a> Tlingit and ILuila. 1 here aie ahoul 6.0U0 

\tha!»askans in the \ilLiges of Alaska, and 10 
laniiuajies. but only about 2.500 ^peakels of these 
laniiuaiies altogether. There are very tew if any 
!scl]jOokhildren able to ^peak fluent Athabaskan in the 
Copper River (Ahtena), or Cook Inlet (Tanaina) 
areas. The same applies to about five of the eight 

\thabaskan languages of the Tanana Chiefs area: 
there are few if an> bchoolehildren who ean speak 
fluent hvjahk (Anvik. Shageluk). Holi k achuk 
<Grayling).> Koy ukon (various dialeets. Kaltag, 
Nulato. Hughes. Huslia, .Allakaket; Koyukuk.^ Ruby. 
Galena. Tanana. Stevens Village), Tanana (various 
Jialecis Minto. Nenana. Tanacross, though some 
ehiklren there also can speak that dialect). Han 
< Eagle. > though a few children there also can speak 
>ome). In all of these areas, the people desire to save 
their language. There are writing systems developed 
for all except Ahtena and Tanaina, but so far 
Atiiabaskan language programs have begun only in 
Nome of the Stale-Operated schools in the Koyukon 
area, with Title I funding and some a.ssistance from 
the Center. Materials development for Han and 
lanacrosi has also begun during 1973 at the Center, 
hov, ever^ and the Center also sponsored 
tape-recording in several more locations. 

The Alaskan Athabaskan languages which are still 
Viable m the sen.se that children still speak them 
iluenth are three, in the lanana Chiefs area: Upper 
Kuskokwim (Nikolai). Upper lanana (Tetlin and 
Nottinvay i. and Kutchin (especially Arctic Village 
^nd \*ene;ie. but some children also at Kt. Yukon). In 
.:ll the St.ite-Operated schools in these areas bilingual 



programs began in 1972. letlin and Venetie are 
Bureau of Indian \tfairs schools, however, and no 
bilingual programs uill begin in them until 1973-74. 
'fhe Center-supported Alaska \ative Education Board 
proposal for National Indian Education Act funds 
now allows Tetlin and Venetie to join their 
State-Operated sister-villages in the people s efforts to 
maintain their .Athabaskan languages. The future now 
looks brighter than it has in a long time for the 
survival of at least these three Athabaskan languages. 

The following table will summarize the Alaska 
native hmguages' and their present situation as 
discussed above. For each the total population is 
given, and then the number of fluent speakers, 
together with the following indications: a (fluent 
speakers of all ages, including all or many children), b 
(few or no speakers under 10). c (few or no speakers 
under 30). d (few or no speakers under 50), e (few or 
no speakers under 70).. It should be emphasized that 
these indications are for the status of the native 
language only. The status of English in all locations 
designated b, c. d. or e is. of course, so strong that 
English is almost completely dominant already. Of 
the areas designated a, only in some of the Central 
Yupik villages and on St, Lawrence Island are large 
numbers of schoolchildren unable to converse easily 
in English; in most other areas designated a. the 
children are truly bilingual in native and English. 

Following the table is a map showing the location 
of the Alaska native languages. 
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ALASKA NATIVE LANGUAGES 



Nme oitd AfftliatiofV ^ ^ 
I. Eskimo-Aleut 

A. (Aleutian) Aleut.' 

B. Eskimo 



■ ; -'2,000 ^/ 



5tom5 - ' - - 



.'c (ainAtka ' ' 
>^,,;T bin Nikolski, Belkofski) 



■'-■•'Sugcestttn Aleut 

(Pacific Gulf Yupik Eskimo) 



Central Yupik 
Siberian Yupik (SLI) 
Inupiaq 



IL' Tsimshian 



IIL Haida 

IV. Tlingit 

V. Athabaska n • Ey ak 

A. Eyak 

B. Athabaskan 



17,000 
1,000 
11,000 

1,000 

500 

9,000 



i5;ooo 



;i,ooo 



,6,000 

• ::.-joo 

.2,000 



in Eng}^rf^Bay r--:=^,-=^- 
b in Port Graham) 

5 a in most loca^Uons . * 

a 



d 



a to c (see text) 7 . 



c (b in Ahgoon) 



Ahtena 


500 


200 


c 


Tanaina 


1.000 


300 


c 


Upper Kuskokwim 


100 


100 


a 


Ingalik 


300 


100 


c 


Holikachuk 


85 


20 


c 


Koyukon ■ 


:.ooo , 


700 


c 


Tanana 


600 


200 


c 


Upper Tjnana 


300 


300 


a 


Han 


50 


30 


b 


Kutchin 


1.000 


700 


a 



c (b in Lim© Village) 



c (b at Tanacross) 
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* The roniilJtinn //sr/n-? mav hi some^K in that tdrv im hide mcmh thuse h\ tw^ 'n vilUges or predoni.njndv 
ran.'^ fuu n unU Jo mdaJr num , nr^ in Uh r ^rj^c f M^ik^ or m 'r^fn other pr,'Jnfniirjuly nan- natiit' cor*w*umties 
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IV. LIST OF BOOKS PUBLISHED BY CiNThR. 
1972-73 

t 

\LEUT 

I. fbnua Hla\ Aj.al hiiM t>> ^Sally Siui^arotT. ^>73. l^pp. 
ill 

SUGCESl UN ALEUT 

-rtrqanek Nu>alck Pingj^u n Ta irerlit-liiu tran:>Iatod b> 
Dorenty fabios. 1972,48 pp.. ill 

3. Igapct by Derenty Tabios and Jeffry Leer. 1972. 24 pp . 

4, >^ipah^^^ Ihlthlnit written and illusiraicd b> 
Derenty Tabios. 1973.20 pp. 

S.Suiicestun Unigkuat by Derenty Tabios and Seraphim 
Meganack. 1^72, 38 pp. 

6. T anVrliiigu a^jag Pehlahlcq written and illustrated b> 
Derenty Tabios. 1973. 25 pp. 

SIBERIAN ESKIMO 

7. Angalgaarn Qikmii translated bylAdelinda Badier. . 1973. 
29 pp .ill. 

8. Ayumiun Ungipaghaatangi \_ transcribed by Adehnda 
Badten. 1972,33 pp.,ill. 

9. Ayumiim Ungipaghaatangi U transcribed b> Adeiinda 
Badten. 1973. ill. 

10. Atiduumerg Liinnaqcilgliet I, U written and illu>irat.^d 
by Adeluida Badten, 1973. 

II. Atiglitumum Liinnaqusit by Vera Kanesliiro. Sharon Orr. 
and David Shuicn. 1973., 

12. G oidilocksall u Pinaayutlu Kaynget translated by ..\dehnda 
Badten.. 1972^50 pp., ill- 

13. fgl isanitalghii Afsengaq translated by Adehnda Badten. 
t972.22 pp..ill. 

14. Kulusiinkut translated by Adeiinda Badten. 1972- 28 pp 
ill. 

15. Kulusiq translated by Adehnda Badten, 1972. 18 pp. ill. 

16. Latapyt by Vera Kaneshiro. 1973. 25 pp . lU- 

17. 0tayahuk Ungazinu transcribed by Adehnd.i Badten 1973. 
Tl pp.. ill. 

18. Pingayut Kavnghhaal by Vera Kaneshiro, 1973. 1^ pp<. iH. 
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